Marginalia. 


pealing to the judge ‘You knows dis old nig- 
ger, don't yer jedge ?” 

It was no use trying to explain, so on tothe 
next step. Was the sky clearing ? 

The lightning fairly encircled the heads of 
those would-be destroyers of Frank’s reputa- 
tion, who came so upheaded and went away 
with feathers drooped lower than ever could 
have been those of the most abject of their 
lainented kidnapped fowls. 
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‘‘Kase ebbrybody knows Mammy Aggy 
ain’t gwine tell no lie,’’ was her irrefutable 
conclusion after she had unbared the terrible 
perfidy of ‘‘dem low mouf, black-as-dey-skins- 
hearted niggers, who sayed Frank stole dey 
ole feather-legged, mite-kivered chickens 
what eben a dorg wouldn’t look at, much less 
sich a high-tuned sasschayin gem’n as he wuz!"’ 

So the judge thought too, and sunshine 
reigned in two thankful hearts. 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF 
By MAY ELLIS NICHOLS 


pulled off his overcoat and threw 
it across the nearest chair. 

Just then the little bronze clock on the 
mantel struck the half hour; it lacked only 
thirty minutes of midnight. 

It was the eve of his wedding day, and he 
had been giving the conventional dinner to 
his best man and a few special friends. He 
had made it a quiet affair as befitted the fact 
of his former marriage, but it must be con- 
fessed that his guests felt the complexity of 
the situation. Nevertheless, it had passed off 
pleasantly, so that now, after goading the 
smouldering coals into life, he sank back 
luxuriously into his Morris chair with 
the deep satisfaction that follows the success- 
ful performance of a social duty. 

After atime he took a tiny box from his 
pocket, drew from it the plain gold ring pro- 
vided for the morrow and held it so he could 
read the inscription inside: ‘‘To Helen from 
Edward.’”? A girlish face of rare loveliness 
smiled down upon him from its gilded frame 
and, glancing up, he met the pictured eyes 
and smiled responsively. Then, replacing the 
box, he sat for a long time watching the fire. 

Slowly his face clouded; old memories were 
crowding upon him. At last he crossed the 
room, sat down at his desk and took a key 
from his key ring, but hesitated before fitting 
it to the lock. Again he glanced at the face 
on the mantel and said, apologetically; 
‘Surely to-night Ihave the right, even if to- 
morrow it is disloyalty.” 

The key clicked in the lock and he drew 
out the drawer. There was a package of 
letters in it and a small box; he opened the 
box first. It held none of those consecrated 
nothings—bows of ribbon and faded flowers 
—that women cherish. One glance showed 
its contents; a photograph, a lock of hair and 
a baby’s pink and white bootie, that was all. 

He fingered the soft knitted thing, laid his 
cheek for a moment against the hair, then 
taking the picture in his hand, gazed at it 
long and earnestly. 

‘You understand, don’t you, Margaret ?” 
he said aloud. ‘‘Some way, you always 
understood. Itisn’t that she’s to take your 


aN (bars that’s done!’ he said, as he 


place—no one could ever take your place, 
darling, you know that?” 

The eves seemed to lcok at him doubtfully 
as he continued; ‘‘ You see a man can't live 
this way always, dear. He’s no tetter off 
than a stray dog with no one to make a home 
for him’’—was there mist in the pictured 
eyes, or only in his own ?—‘ And then,” he 
hurried on, ‘“‘there’s little Margaret.” Surely 
the eyes grew tender now. ‘‘ How do] know 
what a wee thing like that needs, and Helen 
says she will be good to her?” 

At that the eyes grew inscrutable. He 
waited, as if for an answer, but, at last, with a 
long drawn sigh, replaced the picture rever- 

ently and, with 
the box stillopen 
before him, un- 
tied the package 
of letters and be- 


Old memortes 
were crowding 
upon him. 
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an to read them. They had been carefully 
filed, the oldest on top. First came a few tied 
by themselves with a blue ribbon; they 
were the ‘love letters.’ The first one 
read : — 


‘*DEAR NED: ; 
The roses were so lovely I could not wait 
to thank you. Be sure and come early.”’ 


And another :— 


‘*NED DEAR: 

‘Billy wanted to earn a nickel so I let 
him bring this note to you. Itis just to tell 
you--can you guess what ?’’ 


He could remember just how Margaret’s 
six-year-old brother came striding into his 
office, proud to be the bearer of this official 
document. 

Still another, a later one, ran :— 


“My DEAREST : 

‘“*Don’t come till eight to-night, for I 
ami to try on ¢he dress at 7.30 to see if every- 
thing is right.” 


The dress was her wedding gown. 

He read them all, breezy, merry little mes- 
sages they were, just like Margaret’s whole- 
some self, full of life and love, but love writ- 
ten between the lines, not in fulsome words. 
Only once did she really yield to his repeated 
pleas for expression; then she said :— 


‘“My DEAREST: 

“You asked me last night to tell you, 
or, if I preferred, to write you how much I 
love you. Don’t you know, darling, that I 
couldn't if my life—not this life alone but the 
next one too—depended on it. This love-life 
isa new existence to me anyway, and only 
just begun. It will grow and grow. Don’t 
you feel that yourself? Do you remember 
Mrs. Browning's Sonnet beginning: ‘‘How do 
I love thee, let me count the ways?’’ I think 
she came nearer saying it for me than I shall 
ever come to saying it for myself. Read it as 
said to you by me, and read this part twice : 


“‘T love thee with the breath 

Smiles, tears of all my lifel—and if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 


He folded over the page hastily to hide the 
words ‘‘ love thee better after death.”’ 

“Does she?” he asked himself. ‘‘Does she 
love me better than ever, and I—” 

His fingers trembled as he put the fetter 
back in its envelope and took the next from 
the pile. This began: ‘‘ My dear Husband,”’ 
and was written from their own home, three 
months after their marriage while he was 
away on business. 

The Browns had called, she said; she was 
improving the opportunity to work on his 
Christmas present; the carpenter had fixed 
the catch on the kitchen door so she felt per- 
fectly safe ; Katy made such a delicious apple 
pudding for dinner, it was a shame for him to 
miss it, and—the foolish trifles that happy 
married folk write to each other. How vividly 
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it brought back those early days of their 
married life. 

He put the letter down and took up a second 
packet tied by themselves, but this time the 
ribbon was white. They bore the date of the 
last year of her life. 

He read slowly now, word by word, as we 
listen to the last faint whispers of the dying, 
knowing that each brings us nearer the end. 

“T have just finished knitting a little 
bootie,’’ she wrote in one of them, “‘it is the 
dearest, daintiest, tiniest thing! I believe 
I'll slip it into this letter.’’ 

He reached for the morsel of pink and white 
wool in the drawer and held it to his lips as 
he read the remaining letters. Here a shade 
of melancholy was perceptible under her jubi- 
lant rejoicing, and this minor tone of misgiv- 
ing and foreboding grew stronger and stronger 
till, at last, her fears seemed to settle into con- 
viction. The last letter ended with the words :— 

“TI feel, Iknow the joy of motherhood is 
not for me, but the baby will comfort you. 
She will take my place and you must not 
grieve too bitterly for me, my darling—’’ 

He dropped his head on his arm and for the 
first time yielded himself unreservedly to his 
sorrow without an effort at self-control. 

‘‘Oh, Margaret,’’ he cried, ‘‘ Margaret, my 
wife, come to me!” 

He stretched out his hands, but not into 
empty space. Instead they were met by a 
strong vital touch. He raised his head. Was 
he dreaming! No, he had dreamed, but the 
woman in the red dressing gown, with the 
pretty tumbled hair and dancing brown eyes 
was no dream but a very live reality. 

‘‘ Margaret, Margaret !’’ he repeated, still 
holding her hand, 

‘Why in the world don’t you go to bed, 
Ned ?”” Could celestial voice be half so sweet ! 
“It's almost midnight and your hands are as 
cold as a frog.”’ 

Then peeping over his shoulder, ‘‘ You silly 
thing! I do believe you’ve been reading those 
old letters of mine again and fell asleep over 
them. They are enough to give any one the 
nightmare. It’s ridiculous for you to keep 
them anyway, especially those morbid ones 
I wrote just before baby came.” 

“Are you really you ?”’? he murmured in- 
anely. ‘‘ I did have a bad dream; I dreamed I 
was going to be married again.’ 

“Let me gol’ she sputtered as best she 
could on account of something pressed again 
and again on her lips. ‘Let me go at once, 
sir,’ struggling to free herself. ‘If you had 
the bad taste to dream such a thing, you 
needn't tell me about it.” Then finding her 
efforts futile, in a different tone,—‘‘Do let me 
go, Ned, that’s a dear. Don’t you hear little 
Margaret crying ?” and added as she paused a 
moment, a delicious picture of mischief 
framed by the bedroom door:— 

‘And, Ned, if vou are not quite sure yet 
whether you are awake or not, you might run 
down stairs and get that bottle of sterilized 
milk out of the ice-box. You know yourself 
well enough to realize that you would never 
dream of doing that.” 


